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Second Report on Experimental Psychology : upon the Diagram Tests. 
Prof. C. S. Minot. Reprint from Vol. I, No. 4, Proceedings 
Am. Soc. for Psych. Research, 1889. 

The diagrams here tabulated were drawn in response to the fol- 
lowing request : Please draw ten diagrams on this card, without 
receiving any suggestions from any other person, and add your 
name and address. Five hundred and one sets were received, 310 
from men, 169 from women, and 22 without names. Eighty -three 
different figures are tabulated. The following are the first ten in the 
table of frequency given ; the first number after each is the number 
of times it occurred ; the one in parenthesis is the number of cards 
upon which the figure was found, some of the cards showing the 
same figure more than once : Circles, 209 (202, or 40 per cent) ; 
squares, 174 (168, or 34 per cent) ; equilateral triangles, 160 (153, or 
31 per cent) ; crosses, 160 (124, or 25 per cent) ; letters, 82 (40) ; dia- 
monds, 80 (79) ; horizontal oblongs, 78 (78) ; circles with inscribed 
figures, 78 (64) ; stars, 77 (65) ; faces with profile to the left, 61 (47). 
Classifying by larger groups, there were 287 circles of all kinds, 236 
squares, 220 triangles, 245 four-sided figures, 149 other straight-sided 
figures — together more than one-fifth of the whole. The average 
places in the order of drawing (assuming that the figures were drawn 
from left to right as in writing), for the ten figures nearest the first 
are as follows : equilateral triangles, 2.6 ; squares, 3.2 ; right-angled 
triangles with hypothenuse left, 3.8 ; circles, 3.9 ; right-angled tri- 
angles with hypothenuse right, 4.1 ; faces not in profile, 4.4 ; faces 
profile to the right, 4.5 ; diamonds, 4.6 ; horizontal oblongs, 4.6 ; 
faces with profile left, 4.7. The figures drawn by the men showed 
a good deal more varietv than those by the women. Some of the 
unusual diagrams are to be accounted for by the respondents having 
drawn what they habitually draw when scribbling ; others by pro- 
fessional associations. Some were probably suggested by objects 
present, though most seem to have been of subjective origin. Ease 
of execution was generally a controlling factor. Like the association 
experiments of Cattell and Bryant below, these show the extent to 
which individual minds run in common and well-worn channels, 
and emphasize the error of supposing that a simple application or 
the calculus of probabilities fits such tests as those of thought- 
transference. 

Favorite Numbers. Albert Williams, Jr. Scientific American Sup- 
plement, March 16, 1889. 

Another example of the number habit is here drawn from the 
United States Census of 1880. The ignorant who have to guess at 
their own ages, or to have some one else guess for them, are very 
likely to be set down in accordance with such a habit. The follow- 
ing are the numbers of persons between the ages of 28 and 42 
reported for Alabama, where the negro population raises the per- 
centage of ignorance, for Michigan, and for the whole country, given 
in thousands and tenths : 



Age. 


Ala. 


Mich. 


U.S. 


Age. 


Ala. 


Mich. 


U.S. 


28 


19.2 


30.0 


850.0 


32 


12.4 


24.4 


654.8 


29 


11.2 


23.1 


621.8 


33 


10.6 


21.9 


580.9 


30 


30.9 


32.5 


1,094.3 


34 


10.0 


21.0 


546.2 


31 


8.4 


18.9 


492.5 


35 


22.3 


26.3 


871.0 



Age. 


Ala. 


Mich. 


U.S. 


36 


10.5 


21.8 


581.6 


37 


8.7 


19.2 


495.1 


38 


11.3 


21.3 


594.5 


39 


7.3 


17.7 


458.0 
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Age. Ala. Mich. TJ.S. 

40 23.2 26.0 922.6 

41 4.6 12.6 323.6 

42 6.8 17.5 458.9 

There is an evident preference for the tens and fives, and one 
somewhat less marked for the even numbers, though those next the 
fives suffer by the greater attractiveness of the latter. 

On the Nature of the Knee-jerk. Warren P. Lombard, M. D. Re- 
print from the Journal of Physiology, Vol. X, Nos. 1 and 2. 

Of the two opposing theories of the knee-jerk (that it is a direct 
result of the twitch to the quadriceps muscle, and that it is a full 
reflex process), the neat experiments of Dr. Lombard strongly sup- 
port the second. The first nas to assume what has yet to be proved, 
namely, a continuity of muscle-tonus and a dependence of the 
irritability of the muscle on its tension. The knee-jerk can appa- 
rently be present or absent without reference to the presence or 
absence of tonus, and artificial tension does not restore a lost knee- 
jerk. It can vary in amount independently of small variations in 
tension, and vary more rapidly than the irritability of the muscle. 
The first theory meets a difficulty in the reinforced knee-jerk 
because moderate reinforcing acts do not change the tension nor the 
irritability, and another difficulty in the fact, discovered by Mitchell 
and Lewis, that contractions produced by electrical stimulation can- 
not be reinforced. Moreover, not only the extensors, but occasion- 
ally the flexors also, respond to the stimulating blow — a fact not to 
be explained by direct stimulation. 

A Contribution to the Study of Muscular Tremor. Frederick Peter- 
son, M. D. Eeprint from Jour. Nerv. and Ment. Disease, Feb. 
1889. 

This contribution is in the nature of a preliminary study, in- 
tended rather to demonstrate a method than to present results. 
Twenty-five myograms taken in various nervous diseases with an 
Edwards sphygmograph, which the author recommends for such 
purposes, are given. The rates of tremor in most cases suffer some 
modification by the will of the patient, but they may be divided 
into two groups ; one rapid and not far from 10 per second (the 
normal innervation rate according to Horsley and Schafer), the other 
about half that rate. It would seem, therefore, that these diseases 
in some way make the muscle responsive to single impulses of inner- 
vation, or to groups of two or more. The myogram of the tremor of 
paralysis agitans has been shown by others to be dicrotic. Though 
recognizing the need of further investigation, the author is inclined 
to regard all except fibrillary tremors as of central origin. 

Das Kopfsehwingen. J. Rich. Ewald. Pfluger's Archiv, Bd. XLIV, 
H. 7-8-9. 

By Kopfsehwingen Prof. Ewald means the rapid from-side-to-side 
vibration of the head that can be voluntarily produced by taking a full 
breath and tensing up the muscles of the neck. With practice, the 
vibrations can be executed with those muscle's alone, and give graphic 



